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spirit; they soothe, soften, or exhilarate. The| pendent Cinquefoil, blending its yellow flowers 


from its lesson there is no escape; we are wooed | 


fication and pleasure.” | 
“In giving an account of a botanical trip to 


‘landscape around us becomes our teacher, and| with the white of the alpine Cerastiums and the 


bright blue of the stony Veronica; the stemless 


|to peace by the impsess of Nature’s beauty, and| Silene, giving a pink and velvety covering to the 
\the very air we breathe becomes a source of grati-| decomposing granite; the yellow Hieracia, whose 


varied transition-forms have furnished such a fer- 
tile cause of dispute among botanists ; the slender 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months | Braemar, Clova, and other parts of the Scottish| and delicate grasses, the chickweeds, the carices, 
’ ? 


if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any | 


Highlands, I have elsewhere made the following] 


and the rushes, which spring up on the moist al- 


part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| remarks:—Excursions may be truly said to be| pine summits; the graceful ferns, the tiny mosses, 


advance, six and a-half cents. 








For ‘*The Friend.” 


PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


“From what has been already stated, it may | 
be seen that the science of botany, when prose- | 
cuted for its own sake, is well worthy of atten- | 
tion, It enables us to view the vegetable creation | 
in a very different light from that in which we 
are apt to regard it. It leads us to contemplate | 
even the commonest weed with sentiments of ad- | 
miration and wonder; and it forces upon our| 
attention the important lesson of our Lord, that 
‘if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall | 
He not much more clothe us,’—(Matt, vi. 30.) | 

“ We see that many spiritual things are illus- | 
trated in the Bible by similitudes taken from natu- | 
ral things. Thus, in the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew illustrations are taken from seed, tares, 
mustard seed, leaven, treasure in a field, a pearl, 
anda net. ‘Trees, and other creatures of God’s 
providence speak to us of the attributes and per- 
fection of God. 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even His eternal power and Godhead 
—(Rom. i. 20). All His works praise Him, (see 
Ps. exlv. and Ps, cxlviii.); they all speak a dis- 
tinct language, they all have a voice to which 
man ought to listen, 

“How interesting are the associations con- 
nected with the practical prosecution of botany ! 
Those who have joined in botanical excursions will | 
appreciate the feelings of delight with which the| 
floral treasures of the plain or of the mountain 
are gathered. ‘ There is,’ says Dr. George John- | 
ston, ‘a preordained and beneficial influence of 
external nature over the constitution and mind of 
man. He who made nature all beauty to the 
eye, implanted at the same time in his rational 


creatures an instinctive perception of that beauty, | 


and has joined with it a pleasure and enjoyment 
that operate through life. You have a proof of 
this in the gaiety of the infant swayed only by 
external influences,—in the child’s love of the 
daisy and the enamelled fields—in the girl’s 
haunt by the primrose bank and rushy brook,— 


The invisible things of God are | 


of plants in their living state, and in their native| 
localities ; they impress upon his mind the struc-| 
tural and physiological lessons he has received ; 
they exhibit to him the geographical range of| 
species, both as regards latitude and altitude ; and 
with the pursuit of scientific knowledge, they | 
combine that healthful and spirit-stirring recrea- | 
tion which tends materially to aid mental efforts. | 
The companionship too of those who are prose-| 
cuting with zeal and enthusiasm the same path| 
of science, is not the least delightful feature of| 
such excursions, The various phases of charac- 
ter exhibited, the pleasing incidents that diversi- 
fied the walk, the jokes that passed, and even the) 
very mishaps or annoyances that occurred,—all | 
become objects of interests, and unite the mem- | 
bers of the party by ties of no ordinary kind. | 
And the feelings thus excited are by no means of 
an evanescent or fleeting nature; they last during | 
life, and are always recalled by the sight of the| 
specimens which were collected. These appa-| 





rently insignificant remnants of vegetation recall | 
many a tale of adventure, and are associated with 
the delightful recollection of many a friend, It is 
not indeed a matter of surprise, that those who 
have lived and walked for weeks together in a} 
Highland ramble, who have met in sunshine and | 
in tempest, who have climbed together the misty 
summits, and have slept in the miserable shieling | 
—should have such scenes indelibly impressed | 
on their memory. 

‘There is, moreover, something peculiarly at- 
tractive in the collecting of alpine plants, Their| 
comparative rarity, the localities in which they, 
grow, and frequently their beautiful hues, conspire | 
in shedding around them a halo of interest far| 
exceeding that connected with lowland produc-| 
tions. ‘The alpine Veronica, displaying its lovely | 
blue corolla on the verge of dissolving snows ; the} 
| Forget-me-not of the mountain summit, whose tints | 
| far excel those of its namesake of the brooks ; the 
Woodsia, with its tufted fronds adorning the clefts| 
of the rocks; the snowy Centian, concealing its | 
eye of blue in the ledges of the steep crags ; the! 
alpine Astragalus, enlivening the turf with its) 
|purple clusters; the Lychnis, choosing the stony | 
|and dry knoll for the evolution of its pink petals ; | 





in the school-boy’s truant steps by briery brake 


or flowery shaw, by trouting streams or nutting| 


wood,—in the trysting tree and green leaves of 
love’s age,—in the restless activity that sends us 


the alpine Sow-thistle, raising its stately stalk 
and azure heads in spots which try the enthusiasm | 
jof the adventurous collector; the pale-flowered | 
Oxytropis, confining itself to a single British| 





adrift in search of the picturesque,—in the * Lon- 
don pride’ of the citizen,—in the garden of re- 
tired leisure,—in the prize flower that lends its 
interest to old age. We are all the better for our 
botanical walks, when undertaken in the right 


cliff; the Azalea, forming a carpet of the richest 
crimson ; the Saxifrages, with their white, yellow, | 
and pink blossoms clothing the sides of the 
streams; the Saussurea and Erigeron, crowning 





the rocks with their purple and pink capitula ; the 


‘the dife of the botanist. They enable him to|with their urnlike thece, the crustaceous dry 
| study the science practically, by the examination | lichens, with their spore-bearing apothecia,—all 


these add a charm to botanical excursions, im- 
pressing them indelibly on the memory, and 
associating them with objects of the most pleasing 
nature. 

** Botany has an important relation to Geology. 
It enables the geological inquirer to ascertain the 
nature of the plants which are found imbedded in 
various rocks, and furnishes him with the means 
of ascertaining the mode in which these rocks 
were formed, and the state of the globe at the 
epoch when they were deposited. ‘ Geology,’ 


\says Professor Phillips, ‘would never perhaps 
| have escaped from the domain of empiricism and 


conjecture, but for the innumerable testimonies of 
elapsed periods and perished creations which the 
stratified rocks of the globe present in the remains 
of ancient plants and animals. So many import- 
ant questions concerning their nature, circum- 
stances of existence, and mode of inhumation in 
the rocks, have been suggested by these interest- 


|ing remains; and the natural sciences have re- 


ceived so powerful an impulse, and been directed 
with such great success to the solution of pro- 
blems concerning the past history of the earth, 
that we scarcely feel disposed to dissent from the 
opinion, that without fossil zoology and botany, 
there would have been no true geology.’ 

*‘ In studying this department of botany, atten- 
tion must be paid not merely to external forms, 
but also to minute structure. In many of the 


| fossil-plants, the cells and vessels which enter 


into their composition may be detected by the 
microscope. Mr. William Nicol, of Edinburgh, 
was the first to make those sections of fossil- 
woods which have contributed so much to the 
advance of our knowledge. In many of the 
trees found in the sandstone near Edinburgh, as 
at Craigleith and Granton, distinct disc-bearing 
woody fibres have been seen, plainly indicating, 
along with other characters, that they belong to 
the cone-bearing tribe, and more especially that 
they are allied to the Australian Altingias. 
The presence of vessels with ladder-like bars on 
their walls, have led to the determination of stems 
of ferns. Besides the elementary tissues and the 
general forms of plants, it is necessary that the 
geologist should attend to the scars left by the 
removal of leaves, to the markings on the bark, 
and to the character of the fruit, for on all these 
points the knowledge of fossil-plants depends. 
There must also be combined with all this a cor- 
rect idea of the nature of plants as regards the 
localities and climates in which they grow. 
There must be the means of distinguishing be- 
tween plants of salt and those of fresh water, be- 


| tween plants of marshes and those of dry land, 
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between plants of estuaries and those of moun-|potatoes and beets, The New York Agricultor|stepped down after him, and I brought up the 
tains, between plants of warm and those of cold|says:—* We tasted (imported) cabbage, and|rear. After descending thirty steps or more, of 
climates. On such facts as these, the determina-| found it as good as new, to our taste.” Cabbage |a strong stone staircase, we felt sure, from the 
tions of the geologist are founded, loses about fifteen parts of water out of sixteen, |cold daipness of the air, that we were in the im. 

‘*««In the beginning God created the heavens| by the operation; carrots about nine parts out of mediate vicinity of water. Our surmises were 
and the earth’ (Gen. i. 1); but when the begin-|ten. The cost of preparation is said to be about |soon verified by the Turk (who was a step or two 
ning was, we know not. No information is given|two cents for each pound of the dried article.|lower than either of us) calling to my friend to 
in the Bible as to the state of the globe before the) They have already remained uninjured during a|take his torch, while he unmoored a light boat 
ushering in of its present condition, when ‘it was) four years’ sea voyage. Vegetables dried in this | that was fastened to the winding staircase. A step 
without form, and void, and darkness was upon| way, we should think, would form an excellent|or two lower, and amid innumerable columns, 
the face of the deep.’ It only tells us of God’s| accompaniment for meat-biscuit.—Country Gen-|rising on every hand, we discerned the water 


work during six days, and his rest on the sev-|teman, | gleaming under the light of our torches. 

enth. There are, however, distinct indications in — ** We were soon seated in the boat, and the 
the crust of the earth that it has undergone vari- . From the Daily Suz. Turk, equipping himself with a pair of sculls, 
ous changes during the time that it was being| The Dark Arches under Constantinople. shoved us off. The splash of the chain that had 


prepared by the Almighty for the habitation of; The vast under-ground edifices rank among the | moored the boat, as it fell heavily into the water, 
man, Not the least important data on which| most remarkable monuments of old Constantino-|echoed throughout the vaulted cavern. I shall 
these conclusions are based, are the presence of ple. ‘They were built by the Greeks as cisterns, never forget the feeling of bewilderment that for 
fossil-plants of various kinds, and in different) and were always kept full in cases of siege. the first ‘few minutes ‘crept over me. Rows of 
rocks, Through the neglect of the Turks, many of them / marble columns seemed to rise endlessly, while 
“The vegetation which covered the earth has| are much decayed, and some are wholly blocked | their polished surfaces glistened in the torchlight, 
been altered in its character at different geologi- | up, so that their positions are unknown, ‘There ‘The eastern dress of our guide, his flowing beard, 
cal epochs. All the plants which have been dis-|is one vault, called “‘the palace of the thousand | the dismal silence of this strange place, unbroken 
covered in a fossil state may be referred more or and one pillars,” which the Turks allow stran-|save by the paddling of the boat, and the gleam. 
less evidently to the great divisions of the veget-| vers to inspect. ‘The entrance to it is from the|ing of our unearthly lights, made me think of the 
able kingdom of the present day—the dicotyle- centre of the city, down a narrow, but substantial | poet’s description of the Stygian ferryman. Af- 
dons, monocotyledons, and acotyledons, ‘Che far- and well-preserved stone staircase, Instead of|ter a time I begun to look around more attentive- 
ther we go back in geological epochs, the more! being a cistern filled with an immense body of ly. The columns are of marble ; many of them 
do the species of plants differ from those of the water, it is occupied as a silk factory, It is about| with Corinthian capitals, though we saw some of 
present epoch. In the most ancient times, it ap-| thirty feet deep, and the roof is about six feet from|the composite, and others of the Doric order. 
pears that the prevailing vegetation was that of the surface of the street. This vault extends | Some retained all the sharpness of their exquisite 
plants allied to ferns ; next comes a period when| over about an acre of yround. But the greatest finish, while others seemed to be undergoing 
plants resembling the cone-bearing of the present) curiosity is the vault which still exists as a cis-|dilapidation from the hand of Time. 
day had the ascendency ; and finally, we reach) tern, ‘This vault the Turks g guard with the great-) ‘They appeared to me to be the spoils of 
the epoch when plants like our ordinary monoco-| est jealousy—very few, even of those who live|more than one temple, appropriated by imperial 
tyledons and dicotyledons predominated, above it, being aware of its precise locality. 1t| builders to this use. We looked for an inscrip- 
“In all the phenomena connected with the dif-|is a subterranean lake, extending under many |tion but could nowhere find one. ‘The roof seem- 
ferent fossil floras, there is no evidence of what) streets, and the former has an arched roof, sup- |ed in excellent condition, and appeared to be fif- 
some have called a progressive development; nor | ported by three hundred and thirty-six pillars of teen or twenty feet above the surface of the water, 
is there anything to favour the idea that species| ‘solid marble, An English gentleman, who was | ‘Unlike most other guides, ours was by no means 
have risen in the scale by being transmuted into | fortunate enough to obtain access to it, has sup- communicative, and only by dint of questioning 
others. Those who have enunciated these senti-| plied a very animated description of its appear-| him, could we learn anything from him, He said 
ments, have preceeded upon a bad foundation.| ance. He says:— ithe water was unfathomable, and it was as it 
Their so-called facts have been mere illusions of} ‘ Having learned that there was a Greek re-|always had been.’ I am of opinion there was 
the imagination. Thus they support their con-| servoir in the city, in good preservation, and still | from twelve to fifteen feet depth of water in the 
clusions by stating that oats may be converted partially full of water, | made many inquiries | ‘cistern. It extends under several streets, and 
into rye by a constant process of pruning. ‘This| respecting it, but all in vain, At length, meeting | | from the darkness and gloom which envelopes it, 
so-called fact, however, i is a mere fiction of their!) a friend wheee long residence in Constantinople | its area seems of great extent. lt may well be 
own coining, ‘and is not corroborated by any bo-| had afforded him the means of knowing more |called a lake. After paddling to one extremity, 
tanist. ‘There seems to be a capacity in species | than I could do about it, J asked him if the account| which we found to consist of a well faced with 
10 accommodate themselves to a certain extent! of the existence of the reservoir was correct. blocks of marble, and reaching nearly across 
to a change of external circumstances. Thus| “Expressing an earnest wish to behold it, he jit i in the opposite direction, our guide, i in spite of 
changes in appearance and structure arise, some! told me that, with a large bribe, he thought he | all our entreaty, determined to ascend, We 
of which are capable of being transmitted to the| could obtain me permission—for he was ¢ acquaint. | ‘could learn nothing of the mode by which the 
offspring. These changes or ¥ variations, however,|ed with an old Turk whose house was said to| water finds entrance—most likely by some un- 
are not indefinite, but are regulated by certain| cover one of the openings into it. 1 readily |der-ground course, and obtains egress in a similar 
fixed laws. Hence Whewell remarks :—*Indefi-| agreed to give the required douceur, and he ar-|manner. We at length reached the staircase, 
nite divergence from the original type is not pos: | ranged to call the next morning, if successful.|and, much against our will, were compelled to 
sible ; and the extreme limit of possible variation| The following morning, my friend came with the|leave this wonderful cistern, which we would 
may ‘usually be reached in a short period of time. | news of his success. “After passing through seve- | gladly still further have explored.”..... 
In short, species have a real existence in nature,| ral streets, we reached the upper part of the city, 
and a transmutation from one to another does not| and entered an old-looking house. We were re- 
exist.’ | ceived by an aged ‘Turk, with a venerable beard,| Lumber Trade.—There are now between sixty 
Cie Soesemionnd.5 | whose dress betokened neither very great wealth, |and seventy thousand logs, valued at over a mil- 
| nor very great cleanliness. After being invited | lion of dollars, lying on the west branch of the 
Drying Vegetables for Long Keeping.—At a|to take cotiee and a pipe, which we accepted—my | Penobscot, between Milrocket river and the Five 
late meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, | friend serving ¢ as interpreter to the few words of/ Islands on the Penobscot, and for want of water 
specimens of various vegetables were presented,| conversation that passed between us—our host|cannot be got down. Rain for this purpose is 
and soup made from them exhibited, which had | informed us he was ready to show us the way to|very much needed. ‘I'here are also about 150 
been dried by a secret process, so that they could| the subterranean palace. rafts, making twenty cargoes, from five to ten 
be kept for an indefinite length of time, with a| ‘ We procecded to the court of the house, and| miles above the city of Bangor, waiting for 4 
perfect retention of flavour, They are cut into|turning sharp to the right, were ushered into a| freshet sufficient to bring them down, ‘The de- 
thin slices before subjected to the drying process ;|small room, the floor of which was a few steps|mand for lumber is great, and cannot be supplied. 
but this is all the information on this point that! below the surface of the ground. Here the guide| The consequence is, that what there is in the 
we are favoured with. ‘The process originated in| provided two torches, and putting one into my |market commands a good price. The export of 
France, where, for some years, it has been in hands, and carrying the other himself, proceeded | long lumber from Bangor, for the year, is esti- 
successful practice. It has been tried with satis- |to raise a sort of trap- -door, and bidding us follow | | mated at 2,000,000 feet; of short lumber, 150,- 
factory results on all common vegetables, except) him, began to descend. My friend immediately | 000,000 feet. 
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Por “The Friend.” lis a harmony in the sound of that voice to which | streams trickle down the hills into the ocean, and 

FORGETFULNESS., | Divine love gives utterance, and some appearance | these are filled with fish in great variety. At 

of right order in their temper and conduct, whose | certain seasons salmon are found in abundance, 

| passions are regulated ; yet all these do not fully|at times completely choking up the streams, 

some inconvenience from it: we sometimes pur- a forth that inward life to such who have not | from which they are taken with the hand, or by 
. elt it: but this white stone and new name are| means ofa small hook used by the Indians f 

> perform apparently minor matters, upon known rightly to such only who have them.”—! that purpos Ott i eo 

the timely completion of which depend important guy y . purpose. Other species of fish are taken 





Forgetfulness is a very common error, and 
perhaps few days pass, without our experiencing 


consequences, but. owing to the press of other |" Wesknan. = spears. Ujfon these articles of food the in- 
business, the alluring and deceitful charm which | en - ee ee although from the remote posi- 
pleasure is continually throwing around us, these | SITKA. eet = the island, they are often caught with a 
matters are very apt either to be pressed aside till | ._| limited general supply of provisions, The only 


Prior to the establishment of the Americans in| article of 

! b . | tra 

an unseasonable time, or entirely omitted. The is feng . 

entertainment of the present fener while it is etc ee nape wth aie J ‘hale lumber. There are at present two saw-mills 
P P Ps P | running, both of which are driven by water. The 


ing smoothly, is liable to lull into a state of for-| Russian Possessions on the North-west Coast of| . : : 
getfulness, till we awake too late to a sense of| America, Even now but little more is known. company is, however, engaged in the erection of 


: : _ \|Al § | another, to be propelled by steam. This i ie 

some evil effects produced by our negligence-| Like the sealed ports of Japan, it still remains a| sioned to be a ers will be ™ _ 

In the common concerns of life, we sometimes | subject fur the investigation of the curious 5 g ’ remove 
oon Oa lnvestig . | from place to place along the coast, as the only 


alize the disappointment immediately proceeding | ‘ , . ; ; 
“ PP oo S| Like those ports also, Sitka is sealed to the| timber available, is that immediately upon the 


from heedlessness, in regard to temporal matters | | | f the world, and no vesesis|beach. In Gelli oe 
that we have been clearly sensible, were press. | Se0era commerce of the ’ | beach. In felling trees it is necessary that they 


ingly urgent, and from the omission of which, a —. to a se mg onary ra — _ made to fall into the water, — 

considerable disadvantage arises, ofien beyond | saa aving a Po sen ae sete ai hould they fall landward, the forest is so dense 
our ability to remedy. But how can the loss| he Russia 7 Saag rk aa whan th tae po ase can be made of them ; and hence has 
sustained by a continual forgetfulness of Divine | be Teal el aoe ies a r a sae \' ids ient of a floating-mill been adopted. The 
instruction be appreciated, or that indifference in abun se = a in = ao - F . ie y timber upon the island is a species of white 
regard to those duties which have been clearly | pany was oe yoo era oe "I aa article with which the brig is now laden, 
shown us, and which may immediately affect our [emperors an stir a ’ - ee taal a a with which our market is furnished, is 
best life, or imminently endanger our eternal | ““<° te ne ee taken from three small lakes back of the town, 


ffic which the island affords, is that 





well-being, receive a due estimate, jarticle of furs, To this Company ~ ae In these the water is but four or five feet deep. 
We are at the best unprofitable servants; but eens of ene re oe and in &| When the brig sailed, the supply of last winter 
when we become heedless and forgetful of the | bey still remain, ber - ar a Seeatioen A| had been exhausted. She left in the harbour no 
Divine will, we stand in the way of others, and | * aa = os ne “ . A ae oe vessel, and the inhabitants ve plodding 
mar the work committed to our care. The higher | “ nae . "S ae a —e Saeee ae on as usual, completely cut off from all intercourse 
men stand ina profession of the gospel, unless |! 2 aaa 7 aio . paged see was at) with other portions of the world. The natives of 
they experience it to be the power of God unto | CU Girecte " this Se eke a ae a he the island live in houses similarly constructed to 
salvation, the more likely will they be to turn pee ware — ‘i “ th - oon a aie of the Europeans. They lead a life of con- 
others aside from obtaining the pearl of great |°UPP if — meee © tedious voyage of a) tentment and indolence. Although possessed of 
price. Unless there is an honest concern to live| or a the Atlantic. ila d ites /no very low order of intellect, they are said to be 
under that subduing and efficacious anointing, | hich oan be aa rine (Penni ve ene lazy. lhe colony is under the control 
which teaches us all things, and is truth, and is| of = RB a a oe 2 eat a Governor, who ie assisted by two subordi- 
no lie, however specious our pretensions may be,|°' " ole ae ae - van fasts eo iea| mates. Particular observance is paid to religious 
we shall only have the deplorable effect of hinder- | ps Mf 7 a ye ws ” tealent : a - rad worship—there being some seven or eight minis- 
ing others, who are fellow-heirs with ourselves, |p: 7 ie! aaa ‘ae om hi a sere 7 B | ters ol the Greek church in the town at this time. 
from coming into the possession of incorruptible | - is article alone. by reason of this ni oa cee ie island possesses no attraction whatever as a 
riches. | Intimate relationship has arisen aeuens i | place of residence. During the summer the wea- 
How should we value that dependent, who | 20d that of a rendering = ae aaa ther is rather pleasant, but in winter the rains and 
would neglect and forget our directions, and per- ee ene eee F hes fogs render it almost intolerable. Should clothing 
° ° . ° é : 2 
sist in his own contrivances? Should we not as this subject by the arrival at this ee = “Y | once become saturated, it is almost impossible to 
a natural consequence, dismiss him from our em.| iis ’ the a rage ay ee ud dry it. _ When the rain is not falling the atmos. 
ployment, and procure one who would endeavour |, Iueel - as pe a . ae phere is very clear, but intensely cold. The 
to serve with greater fidelity and devotedness?) “i a — hil eee ~ . a Sitk: jonly attractive feature about the island seems to 
A striking instance of disobedience and its awful p ae a ae don Sth daaien oF omaha: be its beautiful harbour.—San Francisca Herald, 
consequences is shown when Saul disregarded the | Upon this island there is but one town, or rather | 





Divine command, and followed his own purposes, | - so pol . For “The Friend.” 
; Pe ee y, Ca ca. lace is located 
though under the plausible pretence of bringing | “¢ oe pagent ak aed BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


honour to the Lord by sacrifices ; but we see what | (urding the amplest security for shipping. The Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
he incurred by this presumption: the kingdom S 


was rent from him and given to one whose great | Population of the town is between 1500 and 2000 patentee dninene caches 
o— Sa ‘souls, all of whom are attached to the Trading CHRISTOPHER AND FRANCES TAYLOR. 

on Cues tan 6 Set te een and | Com any first mentioned. ‘The houses compos-_ (Continued from page 141.) 

who declared that “the law of the Lord was his! “™P®"Y ; es 


ing the town are built of logs, somewhat alier the) A few months after the death of his wife, 
Ged's con beast. end is comenmnn ef Weds fashion of those in the new States of the Union. Christopher prepared an address to Friends, 
eatetunes oni Saichfalnnes hin bien was| Lhe men are employed in trapping and trading) which he presented to the Monthly Meeting for 
established rent ra a. sosehee is this lan-| fur skins with the Indians. its consideration. ‘The meeting made a minute 
seam all Sac ts Saul 7. ‘3 aeaiie oh! These skins are confined to the beaver, otter on the occasion, in which, after saying that his 

« 3 . : t . . . 
Resets yo aiahi ai ean wasuien to | and seal, which are taken in great numbers by | paper recommended several wholesome things to 
Quen oie i the ead al en Cail which | the natives. The face of the island is rough and) be practised by Friends, they add, “ The meeting 

= ea >}; 4,|Mountainous, possessing but little arable land. having declared their unanimous liking of the 
has been clearly opened to the view in the light|,,,, . o : S 5 
of Truth, and who yet lean to their own under-| _ bis, however, is cultivated, and yields a scanty | same, do leave it to be presented to the Quarterly 
~~ 7 P 2 ‘ age } 2eti ; ep P aoe 
standings. ‘Hath the Lord as great delight in Supply of potatoes, cabbages; and other veget-| Meeting for their consent, of the way of putting 
hebaletens en wae os ta dt ing the | 2bles, which are the only vegetable productions of| in practice the particulars therein expressed,” 

° Fae | the island. The supplies of provisions are mostly; lt would appear that the Quarterly as well as 
voice of the Lord? behold, to obey is better than| ; ; b ; ; : , : 
sacrifice. and to Acarhen than the fat of rame.” | obtained from Siberia and from Europe—from the| Yearly Meeting, ‘united with Christopher’s con- 

New York First 1884 . | former salt meats, and from the latter flour and cern, and it was issued at last, signed by several 

: ene re other breadstuffs, ‘The only fresh meat is that of| other Friends, We offer some extracts. 
the deer, which animal is successfully hunted | ‘‘ Dear Friends;—We are moved in the love of 

“ Some glances of real beauty may be seen in| through the dense forests by the Indians alone. | God to present these things following unto you. 
their faces who dwell in true meekness, There|In this pursuit the gun is used, Small shallow | First, that love and unity may be preserved 


delight,” who is said to have been a man after 
D> | 
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amongst you as brethren afd as children of one| your enemies may be judges that your Rock and 
Father, who hath begotten us into his holy Truth|safety is not like theirs, They profess Christ 
by his word and power. Let His everlasting| Jesus to be their Rock, but are not saved by him 
gospel and power be preached forth in your con-| from their sins. They live in presumption against 
versation, everywhere and in everything.” |the living God and his saving Truth, in a life of 

The epistle after advising to the settlement of|enmity and deceit. Pity is towards such, that 
all disputes without going to law, thus continues :|they may be helped and ministered unto in the 

“We advise all amongst us to call together|love of God; and it is our duty in our places to 
their families at certain times to present them be-| help them, if possible, with our good exhortations 
fore the Lord, and with them seriously to wait|in the movings of Truth, ‘That they may feel us 
upon the Lord, to receive of His wisdom to guide| reach unto them in the bowels of the Lord Jesus, 
them in the management of the affairs of their|and be convinced that we wish them well every 
families, to instruct, direct, and teach their chil-/ way. That so love and affection may be raised 
dren, and also their servants, in things pertaining|in them towards us, Let us deal plainly with 
to the kingdom of God and their everlasting hap- | them wherever we find them, and not hear them 
piness. [So] that not one, if possible, may miss| speak or [see them] act wickedly in the streets, 
of the true circumcision in heart and spirit, whe-| highways, or elsewhere, without bearing testimo- 
ther children, servants, or whoever sojourn in|ny for God. Stand in His holy power and living 
their families. [That all] whether small or great) authority, and be a dread to all presumptuous 
may be, as much as in them lieth, as saviours| wicked workers, wherever we find them. By this 
on Mount Zion, to preserve their families in good| means the terror of God may come upon them, 
order, and to preserve the government of Truth|and they may be ashamed of their own ungodly 
in them. .... Some have found it very beneficial | lives, and be awakened in their consciences... . 
to meet with their families, when they have done| Thus Truth will reign in God’s holy majesty over 
the work of the day, before taking their natural|all, to our great joy and comfort. We shall be 
rest, and have found it most effectual as a rest or| the more eased in our souls through faithfulness 
refreshment and settlement in the sense of Truth.| to God’s Truth, and love to our enemies.” 

«For as much as Truth is precious and hon-| Christopher Taylor was drawing near his close, 








ourable,—in the love of it, we advise all the Men 
and Women’s meetings within this province, who 
have God’s holy charge upon them, to look and 
inspect into the conversation of all within their 
charge, that there be no loose living or unsa- 
vouriness amongst them, either in word or deed, 
that if possible, the holy Truth may not be dis- 
honoured by the professors of it... . [That] such 
as may bring a scandal upon Truth and the holy 
order of it, in the love of God may be pro- 


maintaining the love and fellowship of his fellow- 
professors, and the confidence of the community 
\to his end. His death appears from the “ Min- 
utes of council,” to have taken place in the Fourth 
|month, 1686, perhaps towards its close. 
| William Yardley in his testimony concerning 
Christopher, speaks thus :— 

“He was one of the Lord’s worthies, strong 
|and steadfast in the faith, very zealous for the 
| Truth, very careful for the church,—a man [spi- 


ceeded and dealt with in a gospel way. ‘That, if| ritually] unknown to the world,—his life being 


possible, they may be reclaimed and saved, and 
clear the Truth, taking the blame and shame 
upon themselves, The holy Truth is most pure 
and undefiled, and all that keep to it, are kept in 
the way of holiness, order and godly conversa- 
tion, in word and deed. Amen.” 

..... We advise both male and female to 
keep to the true cross of Christ, which is the 
power of God, to mortify their members which 
are upon the earth, inordinate affection and evil 
concupiscence. Some who, in measure, have 
known the Truth and the love of it, yet have got 
into a hurtful fleshly liberty, transgressing the 


law of God, working wickedness and villany | 


hid with God in Christ. His ministry stood not 
in the wisdom of the flesh, but in the power of 
|God. It was the birth born from above that could 
|receive him, and was refreshed by him. In a 
word he was a Jew inwardly, whose praise is not 
jof men but of God. And forasmuch as he was 
|a man thus qualified, I could not well be satisfied 
|that so worthy a man as dear Christopher Tay- 
|lor, should be buried in oblivion. The name of 
the wicked shall rot, but the name of the righte- 
ous shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 
His chiefest joy was to feel Friends in the invisible 
life; and although many exercises did attend him 
for the Truth’s sake, he was fazthful to the death, 








against it... . God’s holy Truth keeps out of all|and so has received a crown of life ; and although 
these vile things in true love one to another, which | his departure from us was our loss, yet it was his 
thinketh no evil, neither can do any.” |gain, for blessed are the dead which die in the 
The epistle then goes on to warn against tat-| Lord, they rest from their labours and their works 
tling and spreading lies, concluding this portion |do follow them.” 
of the advice with exhorting “‘ every one to watch; ‘There are various other testimonies to his learn- 
over one another, not with an evil buta good eye.|ing and worth, but we will close this account with 
This is the nature of the true Christian spirit,!introducing a few words of John Whiting, 
which spirit is not hollow and false, but truly |concerning both Christopher and Frances, ‘She 
trusty and not treacherous. died a fazthful woman, in the year 1685, and he 
* So dear Friends, these things we have thought | a fazthful man, the next year 1686.” 
meet to signify unto you, and to lay before you) 
that the love of God may abound in us all, and| ROGER LONGWORTH. 
the glory of His truth may spread over all, that} Roger Longworth was born at Longworth, near 
all may be kept warm in it to be a succour and | Bolton, in Lancashire, England, about 1630. Of 
blessing one to another, that Pennsylvania’s hap-| his early youth we know nothing, but near the 
piness may appear because of the Truth, and the|time he came to man’s estate in the Eleventh 
unity of those that have kept in it. Amen. |month, 1661, he bound himself for seven years to 
“And, dear Friends everywhere, keep your| James Harrison, of Stiall-green, in Cheshire, as 
authority in the true love of God, that it may|an apprentice to Jearn the shoe-making business, 
spring and move in your hearts daily towards | James Harrison was a minister of the gospel in 
those that are without, that if possible they may | the Society of Friends, who had travelled in the 
be gained by your good examples and godly con-| service of Truth, and had suffered for his testi- 
versation, That they may have just occasion to|mony thereto. From the circumstance of his 
say of you that God is in you of a truth, and that, | putting himself an apprentice to such a man, we 





may reasonably conclude that Roger was himself 
convinced of the Truth. He was evidently a man 
of a good education, which proved of serviceto him 
in his travels and labour in foreign parts, much of 
which service fell afterwards to his lot. He pro. 
bably had been brought up to no kind of handi- 
craft business. His going as an apprentice after 
he was twenty-one years of age, would indicate 
that he wished some honest employment by which 
he might with industry earn a moderate support 
for himself. About the time that Roger had sery. 
ed out his seven years, James Harrison removed 
into Lancashire, and his late apprentice, now his 
fast friend, went with him. 

During the year 1669, Roger was arrested for 
being at a religious meeting at the house of Hes. 
kin Fell, of Coppul, Lancashire, and was with 
several others imprisoned. Again in the Eleventh 
month of the same year, he was imprisoned with 
Phineas Pemberton and others, on the charge of 
holding a meeting in the house of Nehemiah 
Poole. On the 3ist of Fifth month, 1670, he 
was with several other Friends at the house of 
John Ashton, where being arrested without a 
warrant, they were taken before Laurence Raw. 
thorn, of Newhall, a justice of the peace, who 
committed them to the House of Correction in 
Manchester. 

Having been faithful to his heavenly Father, in 
bearing suffering for his name’s sake, he was in 
the year 1672, called and qualified as a minister 
of the gospel of life and salvation. In the exer- 
cise of his gift for a few years he travelled little, 
yet visited various parts of England, returning 
when his service was accomplished to the house 
of his late master, James Harrison, which he 
ever considered his home. After the year 1675, 
aconcern for the church and for the good of 
others, seemed on him continually, and he was 
almost the whole time under gospel bonds. In 
the Eleventh month, 1676, he was at home, 
being at the marriage of Phineas Pemberton with 
James Harrison’s daughter Phebe, 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


“ Contemplate, when the sun declines, 

Thy death with deep reflection ! 

And when again he rising shines, 
Thy day of resurrection.” 

Cowper. 
a nl 
Selected. 
A REAL OCCURRENCE IN A CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. 


Which is the happiest death to die? 
“Qh!” said one, “if I might choose, 
Long at the gate of bliss would I lie, 
And feast my spirit ere it fly, 
With bright celestial views. 
Mine were a lingering death, without pain, 
A death which all might love to see, 
And mark how bright and sweet should be 
The victory I should gain! 


Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the angel-harps which ring above: 
And sing it, as my parting breath 
Quivered and expired in death— 

So that those on earth might hear 

The harp-notes of another sphere, 

And mark, when nature faints and dies 
What springs of heavenly life arise ; 
And gather, from the death they view, 
A ray of hope to light them through, 
When they should be departing too.” 


“No,” said another, “so not I: 
Sudden as thought is the death I would die ; 
I would suddenly lay my shackles by, 
Nor bear a single pang at parting, 
Nor see the tear of sorrow starting, 
Nor hear the quivering lips that bless me, 
Nor feel the hands of love that press me, 
Nor the pains, with mortal terror shaking, 
Nor the heart, where love’s soft bands are breaking. 
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So would I die! 
All bliss, without a pang to cloud it! 
All joy, without a pain to shroud it! 
Not slain, but caught up as it were 
To meet my Saviour in the air! 

So would I die! 
Oh how bright 
Were the realms of light 
Bursting at once upon my sight! 
Even so, 
I long to go, 
These parting hours, how sad and slow!” 





His voice grew faint, and fixed was his eye, 
As if gazing on visions of exstacy : 
The hue of his cheek and lips decayed, 
Around his mouth a sweet smile played ;— 
They looked—he was dead! 
His spirit had fled: 
Painless and swift as his own desire, 
The soul undressed, 
From her mortal vest, 
And stepped in her car of heavenly fire ; 
And proved how bright 
Were the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon the sight! 
EDMERTON. 
—=—=—>_——— 
“Hope with uplifted foot, set free from earth, 
Pants for the place of its ethereal birth, 
On steady wing, flies thro’ the immense abyss, 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss, 
And crowns the soul, while yet a sufferer here, 
With wreaths like those angelic spirits wear.” 





———<_ 


“ Whatever passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith, and things unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

Or seem less lovely, and its hope less dear: 

This is our world, our idol, though it bear 

Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air!” 
———— 

A Boy Reproved by a Bird.—When quite 
young in my boyish days, I had watched some | 
sparrows carrying materials to build their nest 
(in the usual season) under the eaves of a cottage | 
adjoining our own; and, although strict orders 
had been issued that none of us should climb up 
to the roof of the house, yet birds’ eggs formed a 
temptation too powerful to be resisted, and self- | 
gratification was considered rather than obedi- 
ence, A favourable opportunity presenting itself, 
the roof of the house was ascended, and not only | 
was the nest pillaged, but seized and carried | 
away. It was soon stripped of its unnecessary 
appendages, that it might appear as neat as pos- 
sible, Among the ezternals thus removed, was a| 
piece of paper, which had been a page of one of | 
Dr, Watts’s hymn-books, and which, thrown| 
away, had been taken by the poor bird for the| 
purpose of strengthening the nest or increasing | 
the warmth, A word or two caught my eye, and | 
| unfolded the paper. Need I say that, boy as 1} 
was, | read these verses with, to say the least, 
curious feelings ? 





“ Why should I deprive my neighbour 
Of his goods against his wil! ? 
Hands were made for honest labour, 


For “The Friend.” 
REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 

A little volume of simple guise, published with- 
in the last few years, and bearing the above title, 
has seemed to me to contain much matter of such 
general concernment, that | have ventured to 
present some extracts for insertion in the columns 
—jealously guarded doubtless, as they have need 
to be—of our weekly “Friend.” The work is 
but one of a numerous series, equally unpretend- 
ing in appearance, and embracing a variety of 
subjects, issued both in England and America by 
the associations known as the “ London Religious | 
Tract Society,” and the “American Sunday 
School Union.” Those two bodies being alike 
composed of representatives from divers sects of 
Christian professors, these publications are ac- 
cordingly secured, by a mere compromise of 
views, against various eccentricities of doctrine, 
whilst pointing—some of them at least—with in- 
structive uniformity, from the particular phases 
and revolutions of nature and life, to the great 
controlling and animating Centre. It may never- 
theless be remarked, that some expressions are 
to be found in them which betray the limited 
scope of the imaginary catholicity which may | 
have been thus artificially arrived at. Such, for) 
example, is that grave, though frequent and not| 
unaccountable perversion of language, which 
would confound the collection of inspired writings 
which are extant in the present day under the 
name of the “ Bible,” with the divine, indivisible, 
and operative Word, to which they witness, 
which “ was in the beginning,” which “ endureth 
forever,” and which is “ nigh in the heart.” 

To the usual readers of “ ‘The Friend,” it may 
seem superfluous to say that the sentiment thus 
confessed cannot rank as a catholic sentiment, 
either by virtue of a unanimous recognition | 
amongst Christian professors, or of any applica- 
bility to the case of the multitudes in all ages, 
who have not had those outward memorials at 
command, but whom we cannot believe to have 
been therefore shut out from the care of the uni- 
versal Father, ‘‘in whom we live and move and 
have our being.” Inasmuch, however, as this 
mode of speech may be met with in the course of 
the following sclections, a few words of dissent 
seem to be called for. Before committing the 
selections to the reader’s attention, | will further | 
simply notice two passages in the early portion of | 
them, alter the general remark, that no liberty 
has been taken with the text beyond that of 
abridgment. ‘Ihe first of those passages is that| 
which seems verbally to deprive “ faith,” or the 
‘exercise of faith,” of any universal or vital im- | 
portance in the course of Christian duty, by the 





assertion of a preliminary duty in which it bears | 
no part. If this be so, the assertion may perhaps | 


to his kind, soothes him with the most lasting en- 
joyments, and constitutes at once the food and 
medicine of the soul. But faith is a good only 
when reason has demanded and secured adequate 
grounds for its exercise. When these are pre- 
sent, belief ennobles and invigorates man; when 
they are wanting, it proves a disgrace and a 
curse. The ruin of our first parents was, that, 
forsaking their confidence in God, they cherished 
faith in the promises of the evil spirit. They 
were thus seduced to destruction. The instru- 
ment which, when tuned according to the rules 
of truth and rectitude, uttered the sweetest melo- 
dies, became, when these were wanting, a frac- 
tured thing, from which nothing could proceed 
but a chaos of wild sounds, full of discord. Cre- 
dulity was man’s first sin—a sin which, since that 
moment, has been continually repeated, 

“Error has thus become an element insepara- 
ble from the existence of human nature. As, in 
his first fall, man had been allured by the lying 
promise, ‘ Ye shall be as gods’—so he has since 
that period been ever deceived by some ambitious 
hope, as brilliant and as false as that which con- 
stituted his earliest temptation. Some of the 
errors into which our fellow-creatures have been 
led will be recorded in the following pages. But 
those which we can here enumerate are only spe- 
cimens, and many of them specimens of delusion 
in its mildest form. The greater developments 
of credulity are not within our present scope, 
But all sin is credulity of the false; all virtue 
springs from belief of the true, 

“The subject, however, in its secondary mani- 
festations alone, is both vast and distressing. The 
idolatry which clings to a material representation 
of the Divinity ; the intolerance which demands 
homage to the past, and refuses to acknowledge 
all advance of intelligence; the mad hopes by 
which mankind have been disgraced, and the wars 
by which they have been desolated; the fruitless 
projects of the ignorant and designing ; the iniem- 
perance which has proved the bane of one crowd, 
and the licentiousness which has proved the ruin 
of another ; the idle amusements of the frivolous, 
and the dark passions of the malignant; the de- 
sire for the undue prolongation of human life; the 
baseless dreams of the covetous, and the desire of 
the dissatisfied to pry into the secret and un- 
known ;—‘hese, and a thousand kindred errors, 
all have their origin in a single principle, the 
proneness of man to be flattered by his wishes, 
and to believe in the immediate and the sensible, 
rather than in the remote, however real.” 

“ Delusions generally illustrative of prevalent 
popular ignorance.—The maxim that ‘ ignorance 
is the mother of devotion,’ is one which will be 
unhesitatingly rejected by the true Christian. 
Pure scriptural religion, he knows, invites instead 


| be overlooked, as a mere metaphysical blunder of shunning the light. ‘That the soul be without 
\of but little present importance, where the practi-| knowledge is not good,’ is a rule which he ap- 


er ear cena ical bearing of the context is so obvious and 80| plies, not only to the life to come, but to that 


Guide my heart, O God of heaven, 
Lest I covet what’s not mine— 

Lest I take what is not given, 
Guide my hands aud heart from sin.” 


truthful. ‘The other passage to be noticed, is the | 


may bring the sense more into accordance with| 


|2 Cor. iv. 18, and other scriptures, The “ prone-| 


which now is.” “It is only when we take a back. 


‘last in the introductory extract, where | would| ward glance at socicty, that we see the full con- 
| suggest a mental alteration of three words, which) rast between the results of knowledge and igno- 


rance, and can recognize aright the obligations 
we owe to the former, ‘The facts recorded in the 


Had the bird been able to read and reason, it! ness of man to believe” will thus be understood, | present chapter will tend, we hope, practically to 
could not have selected a text more appropriate | if the reader assents, to be toward “ the ¢emporal| impress this truth upon our readers, 


for reproof and instruction than this. What} 
was contrived and done “in secret,” was thus 
condemned from the housetop. At all events, it| 
can do your readers no harm to remind them! 
that, when they do wrong, God sees them, and | 


and ezternal, rather than the invisible, however | 
real,” 


** Introductory.—There is no moral attainment | 
which has not its negative as well as its positive | 
side, 


“ The pagan religion of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was replete with omens, Days, lucky or 
unlucky ; imaginary prognostics, afforded by the 


‘entrails of sacrificed victims; the act of sneezing 
Man has not a nobler prerogative than| 


at certain periods of the day, or in certain direc- 


can send them reproof even by means of a bird. |that which is embodied in the words—to believe. | tions from the body ; the salutary virtues of spittle 


This is at once his privilege and his power. It|in averting evil influences; the flight of birds ; the 
enlarges his sphere of contemplation, prompts |rolling of thunder; the ravings of maniac; ;— 
him to the highest action, binds each individual|these, and many similar occurrences, iuterpreted 


I have not forgotten the lesson presented to a 


by the leaf of paper which had been fixed to the 
nest of a poor sparrow.— Selected. 
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by priests who did not fail to employ them for 
their own purposes, occur perpetually in the 
pages of ancient authors. ‘They thus transmitted 
a legacy of credulity to a posterity sufficiently 
eager to turn it to account. Many of these su- 
perstitions were derived from Jewish sources, 
especially from the Rabbins, a remarkably fan- 
tastical and imaginative tribe. The Druidical 
religion of ancient Britain and the contiguous 
parts of the continent was not less credulous. All 
readers of ancient British history are familiar 
with the name of the misletoe, [viscum album,) a 
parasitical plant, which took root within the bark 
of the oak, though now very rarely found on that 
tree, and bears flowers and fruit. It is believed 
to have derived its sanctity, not only from the 
peculiar position in which it was found, namely, 
on the wood of the tree then commonly selected 
for their worship, but also from the circumstance 
that its leaves and berries grow in clusters of| 
three, deemed by the Druids a mystical number. 
.-+ The shamrock, or trefoil, was regarded by 
the Irish Druids as possessed of a similar sanctity. 

“The Saxon conquerors of these islands 
brought over with them, as elements of their 
ferocious religion, many similar superstitions. . . 
Many of these notions were retained, scarcely 
modified, by the Anglo-Saxons when christian- 
ized, (to use that word in a very popular sense,) 
and the imperfect knowledge of religion possessed 
by our forefathers is shown in nothing more 
strongly than in the laws enacted to repress the 
spells and incantations prevalent in those days of 
imperfect enlightenment. ... The falling of the 
salt; the bleeding of the nose; the crossing of 
one’s path by a jay, a squirrel, or a hare; the 
killing of animals designed for food, at any other 
season than that of the full moon ; the putting ol 
the foot into the wrong shoe ; stammering in the 
beginning of a speech ; washing hands in the wa- 
ter used by another; the breaking of a mirror; 
the croaking of ravens or of crows; the appear- 
ance of magpies, especially if there were a pair ; 
the ticking of the scarabzeus, called the death. 
watch; the withering of the bay-tree ;—were in 
those days omens of peculiarly sinister import.” 

“ The minds of sailors—men peculiarly remov- 
ed from the ordinary advantages of education— 
are still extremely full of such superstitions. If 
wind be wanting, whistling is the approved mode 
of praying for it, and they will seriously check an 
unwary passenger if he shall happen to whistle 
when the wind is high; they regard the presence 
of children on board ship as peculiarly favourable 
to the success of their voyage; and the horned- 
ness of the moon is an inlallible sign of the ap-| 
proaching weather. How many vessels, even 
now, have a horse-shoe nailed to some part of 
the rudder, as a token of good luck !” 


(To be continued.) 
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GLEANINGS FOR ‘ THE FRIEND.” 


The remains of two Roman villas have recently 
been disinterred on and near the line of the Lon- 
don and North-western Railway. 

In one, four rooms or divisions have been un- 


|de main, 


tering of the walls was in fragments. Many col- 
ours were used in ornamenting the interior sur- | 
face, Specimens in great variety of shades of 
the following hues were found :—white, red, 
black, green, purple, olive, yellow, brown, choco- | 
late, buff, blue and pink. ‘The rooms seemed to 
have been warmed by means of heated air intro- 
duced through flues: one of these measured 2 feet 
by 14 inches, 

Some small objects were found among the rub- | 
bish: a bronze bell formed like a sleigh bell, a 
spoon 4 inches long, a beautiful pin in bronze 44 
inches long, a pair of very broad tweezers with| 
serrated edges, a needle or bodkin, &c., a 
piece of window-glass appears to have been ma- 
nufactured by pouring the glass upon a stone| 
slab, or some substance flat yet rough, and flat- 
tening it by blows of an instrument like a ham- 
mer, the indentations of which remain, Two} 
iron knives of Roman form and a vast number 
of bits of coloured pottery were found, some or-| 
namented by indented lines forming an appear-| 
ance similar to what is called engine-turning. A| 
considerable number of coins were picked up, 
ranging from the time of Domitian to the latest| 
barbarous imitations of Roman coins. 

Whether the present government of France 
may prove ephemeral or not, the Emperor is re- 
solved to have some abiding proofs in Paris of his 
reign. Fifty millions of dollars, it is said, will 
not more than pay for the magnificent works he 
has projected, and which are now in progress,— 
First, a railway is being carried entirely round) 
Paris, so constructed that it will unite all the 
railways which radiate from the metropolis, thus | 
enabling cars to pass from one road to any other} 
without delay, and rendering the transfer of bag- | 
gage and passengers from depot to depot, by other | 
modes of conveyance, no longer needful. 

Two magnificent streets are being made through 
some of the most populous parts of Paris. One 
extends from the Place de la Concorde along the 
gardens of the ‘Tuilleries for a mile and a half in 
a straight line to the front of the Hotel de Ville; 
its width is about the same as that of the famous| 
Regent street in London. The houses on each| 
side are to be like palaces, of a beautiful white | 
stone, six and seven stories in height. The} 
ground floors will form magnificent shops. The) 
other street, which will also be very handsome, | 
will begin at the Hotel de Ville, and run up across | 
the Boulevard to the Strasburg railway station. 
‘They propose also to pull down one entire side of 
the Rue de Richelieu, to make the street twice as 
broad as it is at present, and to plant it with| 
trees, 

Behind the Hotel de Ville they have just com- | 
pleted a magnificent and extensive barrack, to 








sight worth seeing ; 2500 men are employed on 
this work alone. 

The whole interior of the Louvre has been 
restored, and most gorgeously decorated. 

The quays are being completely finished and 
put in order, and they are rebuilding several of 
the oldest of the stone bridges across the Seine, 
No sewers discharge into the river; and means 


|are now being provided to prevent even the sur. 


face drainage of the quais from falling into it, 

Many of the principal places for worship are 
being anew embellished at an enormous expense, 
The great market-place is being constructed on a 
grand scale. 

Besides all these great works, there is one 
which promises to be not less magnificent or cost- 
ly—the vast palace erecting for the Exhibition of 
1855, It is to be of stone, between 800 and.900 
feet long by about 400 feet broad. The walls 
are a long series of massive arches rising one 
above anotber, each arch being intended to 
form one great window of glass. Each long 
side is broken by a great building, which projects 
some distance, and contains one of the principal 
arched entrances, and the offices and apartments 
for the superintendents and officers of the Exhibi- 
tion. The effect already produced by the long 
series of massive stone arches rising over arches, 
which by the very repetition increases the idea of 
size and grandeur, is very remarkable. 

Next perhaps in point of interest is the public 
Library, which has been opened near the Pan- 
theon. It contains about 200,000 volumes, and 
is free to all comers, The building, which has 
great architectural merit, is of stone. ‘The inte- 
rior is elegantly and admirably arranged, and a 
very simple and ingenious plan has been devised 
to prevent the readers injuring the books by fin- 
gering them, 

But of all the improvements which have been 
effected in Paris during the last four years, the 
one which is the most surprising, is the remark- 
able cleanliness of the streets. ‘This is true not 
only of the principal, but also of the smaller tho- 
roughfares. Street-sweepers with their numbers 
and badges are at work everywhere, No one is 
allowed to brush out of the shops or throw out of 
the windows any rubbish whatever, between 8 
A.M.and9p.M. If after the latter hour, any- 
thing is thrown out, the night dustmen remove it. 

— 
For “ The Friend.” 


A WORD TO THE YOUTH. 


As we are favoured with a measure or maniles- 
tation of the grace of God freely given to us 


\through his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, it in an 


especial manner behoves the young and rising 
generation to live in obedience to its heavenly 


serve as a fort to command the Hotel and the | teachings, that thereby they may be led in the 


streets opening upon it, which will render it diffi- 
cult henceforward, so long as the army can be} 
relied on, to seize the heart of Paris by a coup 


path of safety and peace. This manifestation of 
God’s love and mercy appears in many instances 
at a very early age, tendering and contriting the 
heart, and leading to obedience to parents in filial 





Next in importance to these great works is the 
one which is already considerably advanced in| 
the Place du Carrousel. All the houses which | 


love. As these feelings are cherished, the hea- 
venly gilt manifests more and more the things 
which belong to life everlasting, as well as those 


covered in a row, all of the same width, viz., 234| formerly incumbered this splendid square, and /|of a contrary nature, that lead down to the cham- 


feet, and varying from 6} feet to 18 feet in the 
other direction. They appear to have been floor- 
ed with tiles; the floors of three laid with red tiles 
were in excellent preservation. One apartment, 
the pavement of which was much damaged, was 
decorated with tiles of various devices and colours 
—black, red, yellow, white and blue. It is re- 
markable that the foundation walls appear to 


shut out the view of the Louvre from the Tuille-| 
ries, have been pulled down, and at present the | 
vast extent of the two palaces stands disclosed, | 
The wing of the Tuilleries facing the river has| 
been entirely restored, while the other wing, | 
which forms one side of a great part of the Rue| 
de Rivoli, is being built in the most solid manner, | 
with massive stone walls, and in many parts with 





have been built on the surface of the ground, or, 
at least, on a level with the flooring. ‘The plas- 


stone-arched roofs. ‘The scaffolding which has 
been erected all along this side is in itself quite a 


bers of death: so that by the illuminations of the 
light of Christ, and obedience thereto, the mind 
gradually becomes enlightened, and the soul en- 
abled to love and serve its Creator in the days ot 
youth. 

If our dear Friends who are now in the morn- 


ing of their day, were rightly concerned to give 


‘heed to, and obey the Witness which God hath 


placed for himself in them, there would be many 
more brought forward from the different ranks, 


“—“O.w.s4 Ga 
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who in their lives and conversation, would give| witnesses of the Lord Jesus, whom he strengthened 
satisfactory evidence of their faithfulness to Him) to endure a great fight of affliction, long and tedious 
who hath called us all to glory and to virtue.| imprisonments, confiscation of goods, cruel mock- 
They would be careful in their associations, | ings and beatings ; and in some instances even 
choosing for companions those who would be) the laying down of life, as a testimony for him. 
likely to strengthen and comfort them in their| You will see also the faithfulness of many of your 
endeavours to live a godly life, shunning those| brethren and sisters in the earlier walks of life,| 
who would be likely to lead them away from the| who, when their parents were haled to prison, be- 
footsteps of the flock of Christ; bearing in mind| cause of their allegiance to the law of their God, 
the force of that apostolic language, “ Evil com-| were constrained to follow their example, and to 
munications corrupt good manners.” A care| assemble themselves together, even in the midst of 
would also rest upon them, to avoid all kinds of| persecution, Thus in the absence of their faithful 
vain and frivolous reading, with which the world | suffering parents, their meetings were kept up, and | 
abounds, and to choose that which is substantial,| these young Friends gave evidence thereby, that | 
and which under the Divine blessing, tends to| they chose to suffer affliction with the people of| 
promote a settlement on that Rock, against which | God rather than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. | a season, 

The subject of reading is one of importance,| 1 would most affectionately recommend to you 
and ought to claim the serious consideration ofthe perusal of the dying sayings of the devoted 
all, especially the young and inexperienced, Very | servants and handmaids of the Lord, many of 
great are the dangers attendant on letting out the) which are contained in a work entitled “ Piety | 


great things for thyself, seek them not.” As th. 
saying was applicable and proper to him to wha 
it was addressed, so it remains to be safe and ne 
cessary to be observed at the present day. As 
your desires for accumulating are within the limi- 
tations of truth, you will be kept from embarking 
in hazardous enterprises, and being contented in 
the sphere in which it may be your lot to move, 
you will be favoured to experience that godliness 
with contentment is great gain. Should you, 
through the blessings of Providence upon your 
honest labour and prudent care, be favoured with 
a large increase, do not set your hearts upon it. 
For, if you do, it will choke the good seed in you; 
and the plant of renown that should bring forth 
fruit to the praise of the great husbandman, will 
become unfruitful. 
Ohio, First Mo. 9th, 1854. 





The “ Oldest Inhabitant.”—On the 15th ult., 
died, on the plantation of Edmund B, Richardson, 





mind after a kind of reading that is light and im-| Promoted.” ‘Therein you will see the working of 
aginative, unworthy the attention of beings, whose divine grace upon their hearts, who, though men | 
duty as well as interest it is, to live each day as|of like passions with ourselves, were enabled | 
though it were their last. Its natural tendency | thereby to serve the Lord in their day and gene-| 
is to enervate the mind, and to create a disrelish ration, and at the winding up of all things here 
for that which is solid and edifying. | below, through the quickening virtue of divine life | 

It is under feelings of earnest solicitude for the in their souls, could testify, that they had not fol- 
preservation of our beloved youth within the pre-| lowed cunningly devised fables, but real substan- | 
serving fear of God, that this word of exhortation| tial truth, They could adopt the language, “ O° 
is written, Having myself trod the slippery paths | death where is thy sting, O grave where is thy 
in which it is your lot now to move, [ am not unac- | victory.” As you are seeking to become ac-| 
quaiuted with the dangers which attend you. May | quainted with the blessed realities of the religion | 
you ever bear in mind, that “the fear of the Lord! of Jesus Christ, the testimonies of this so great a 
is the beginning of wisdom,” and be careful to| cloud of witnesses cannot fail to be instructive, 
obey his voice as made known by his Spirit in| and to raise in you the fervent mental desire, 
your hearts; which will lead you to be sober and “ O that I might die the death of the righteous, | 
serious, and give you a desire to read the Holy | and that my last end might be like his.” 
Scriptures, and the writings approved by our| O that the attention of the beloved youth of our | 
religious Society. Society might be more turned to that kind of read- | 

Access to these writings is easy at this day, in| ing which is edifying, and worthy the attention | 
comparison with what it was years ago; but ]/of beings who are accountable to God for the| 
fear there is not an improvement proportionate to occupancy of their time and their talents; and a) 
the favours vouchsafed. Are there not many / determination be manifested by them to turn away | 
among you, who though not indulging in reading | from that which has a tendency to lead the mind | 
the more licentious works of the day, such as from a state of watchfulness in which alone there | 
novels, plays and romances, are yet very much |is safety, and to bear a faithful testimony against 
absorbed with newspaper and other light and tri- many publications in our land, which are engines | 
vial publications, seldom taking time or having of Satan to obstruct the coming and spread of the | 
inclination for that which is more substantial ! kingdom of the dear Son of God in the hearts of 

Dear young Friends, prize your privileges. In) the children of men. | 
the first place, read the Holy Scriptures diligently,!__ As the beloved youth were given up to serve the | 
with your minds directed to Christ, of whom they | Lord, it would be given us to see our sons grow | 





in Baden county, N. C, Judy, a slave, aged one 
hundred and ten years, She was one of the eight 
slaves who, nearly sixty years ago, were the first 
settlers on the plantation where she died, within 
one mile of Cape Fear River. Of the other 
seven, one died over 90 years of age, another 938, 
and a third 81. ‘Two are yet living, one 75, and 
the other over 60 years of age. Within five miles 
of the place where Judy died, lived William Prid- 
gen, whose death, at the age of 122 years, we 
recorded some four or five years ago,—Fuayette- 
ville Observer, 





“A Christian builds his fortitude on a better 
foundation than stoicism, He is pleased with 
every thing that happens to him, because he knows 


| it could not happen unless it had first pleased God, 


and that which pleases him must be best. He is 
assured that no new thing can befail him, and 
that he is in the hands of a Father, who will prove 
him with no affliction that resignation cannot con- 
quer, or that death cannot cure.”— Lacon. 
cnmuainnawe 
“ Afflictions if we make a discreet use of them, 


are messengers of love from heaven to invite us 
thither,” 
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Within the last few weeks the daily papers have 


testify. They are truly a declaration of the up under the nurturing care of the Shepherd of|teemed with accounts of disasters at sea, by which 
things most surely to be believed, and are ‘ pro- Israel, and our daughters being kept in the same|a large number of persons have lost their lives. 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for| blessed enclosure, would become polished after the | None however have excited a deeper interest than 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God similitude of a palace. Thus sons and daughters |the wreck of the steamer San Francisco, which 
may be perfect thoroughly furnished unto all| would, in the Lord’s lime, be prepared to fill the| sailed from New York on the 22d of last month, 
good works.” As your minds are rightly exer-| vacant seats of those who have been removed bound for California, and having on board about 
cised when engaged in this reasonable and salu-| {rom the church militant to the church triumphant, | 750 individuals—passengers and crew, the greater 


tary duty, the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
which was promised by our Lord to his disciples, 
and which he said, “ shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance what- 
soever | have said unto you,” will not fail to open 
to you, as it may be consistent with the Divine 
will, the beauty and excellence of these writings 
of inspired penman, to your comfort and edifica- 
tion; and as you advance in years, you will ex- 
perience a growth in grace, and in the saving 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


‘and enabled to walk by the same rule, and mind /| part being United States troops. 
the same thing, to the help, strength and edifica-| A vessel which arrived last week at Boston, 
tion of the body of Christ. reported having spoken the San Francisco at sea, 
Lastly, dear young Friends, who are now just | entirely crippled, and having lost sight of her dur- 
setting out in life, you are often the objects of my | ing the night. Great anxiety was created by the 
very tender solicitude. May you be kept in the | intelligence, and six or eight vessels were despatch- 
holy enclosure, and be preserved from all that|ed in search of her; but no further intelligence 
would mar your peace, or obstruct your growth | was obtained until the 13th instant, when the Bri- 
in grace. | tish ship “ Three Bells” arrived in New York with 
Let the fear of God be always before your eyes,|a large number of passengers, which she had 
remembering that it is the beginning of wisdom. | rescued from the wreck. 


In the second place, read the writings approved | As this is your happy experience, it will prove to| 
of by our religious Society, particularly those of you as a heavenly ballast, by which the poor | 
our early Friends, that you may become acquaint-| bark, under the direction of the Captain of salva. | 
ed with the doctrines and testimonies which have |tion, may be preserved from upsetting upon the 


From the different accounts published of the 
affecting circumstances, we extract the following. 

The chief officer of the San Francisco in his 
statement says: 





been upheld by the faithful among us from that| ocean of time, when the winds of adversity which,| «4. 9 4. u., Thareday morning, Dec. 22, ship Ieft 

time to the present ; and may also see the wonder-| more or less, beat upon most, may be felt by you. | anchorage off Quarantine, with light breeze from south- 

working power of God in and towards those} Remember the scripture language, ‘* Scekest thou | west and clear weather, and discharged pilot ; hove log, 
' 
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ship making 7§ knots per hour. During the night wind 
and weather much the same. 

“Dec. 24, (sea time.)—Moderate breezes from the 
west, and cloudy weather; employed in bending stud- 
ding sails, for making all sail. At about 6 Pp. m. wind 
died away to light, baffling airs. The weather looking 
very threatening, furled all sail; ship going 8} knots. 
At 9p. M., wind came out suddenly and with tremen- 
dous force from the north-west, causing heavy sea. At 
10 Pp. m., ship broached to; set forespencer and fore- 
staysail, when she again fell off before it; set the fore- 
sail, and gave the engineer orders to give her all the 
steam he thought prudent; ship went along 10 knots, 
until 11 P. M., when she again broached to in a tremendous 
sea, and all endeavours to get her off were unavailing ; 
blew away fore-staysail; hauled up the foresail. At 
about 12 m. blew away forespencer and foresail from the 
lee yardarm, put a lashing on the head of the spanker 
to haul out the clew; ship laboured heavily; ordered | 
the troops forward, excepting those who could lay about 
the floor of the upper saloon. All this time the ship 
laboured very heavily, laying in the trough of the sea, 
every sea striking her tremendous blows. The engine 
stopped, the end of the air-pump piston-rod breaking 
off, and the air-pump buckets consequently adrift. At 
this time the spanker blew away, leaving the ship en- 
tirely at the mercy of the winds and waves. Ship now 
making considerable water. Steam-pumps were kept 
running, and hand-pumps manned ; but the water gain- 
ing, the troops were organized in bailing gangs, to pass 
up water through the engine-room. At 7 a.M., the 
foremast went over the side, with all attached, breaking 
about six feet above upper deck. At 9 a.M., shipped a 
heavy sea amid ships, which stripped starboard paddle 
box, carried away starboard after king post, both smoke 
stacks, all the upper saloon, staving half the quarter- 
deck through, and washing overboard a large number 
of soldiers, Col. Washington, Major Taylor and wife, 
Capt. Field and two ladies, names unknown, three civi- 
lians unknown, all of whom were in the saloon, the sol- 
diers having been admitted to the saloon owing to the 
severity of the weather. A waiter named Brooke, and 
the barber, also a young man named Docket, the car- 
penter’s brother, were killed by the crash. Up to this 
time the water had been kept under ; but this sea raised 
the water in the ship so much, that the soldiers almost 
gave up in despair, and it was only by the greatest ex- 
ertions the ship was kept afloat. A gang of soldiers 
was set apart to hold blankets round the shaft to pre- 
vent the flowing in of water—made an attempt to cut 
away the mizzen mast, but the ship laboured so heavily 
it was not accomplished.” 


One of the passengers says: 


““ While passing between the second and after-cabin, 
I felt a tremendous sea strike the ship, but I had no 
idea of the awful consegences. It was the denouement 
—the finale of the awful tragedy which had been going 
on through the night. An overwhelming sea had struck 
the ship on her starboard quarter, carried away the 
starboard paddle-box, both smoke stacks, the whole 
promenade deck abaft, the paddle-boxes, two rows of 
state rooms, of twelve each, on the main deck, and stove 
in the main deck hatch. This was the smallest part of 
the havoc. At one fell swoop nearly one hundred and 
fifty human beings were swept into eternity. The ma- 
jority were private soldiers of the different companies of | 
the Third Artillery. Four officers went with them :— 
Col. Washington, distinguished at Buena Vista and 
other hard fought fields; Maj. Taylor and wife, Capt. 
Field and Lieut. Smith. The sea was covered with 
drowning men. The roar of the tempest smothered the | 
‘babbling cry of strong swimmers in their agony.’ In} 
a few moments they sunk to rise no more till the sea| 
gives up herdead. Two of all the crowd succeeded in 
regaining the ship—Mr. Rankin, an army sutler, and 
Mr. , merchant, of Rio Janeiro. 

“ A few moments had elapsed when I reached the sa- 
loon. It was filled with water to the depth of nearly 
two feet. The females and children, mostly in their 
night clothes, and wet to the skin, were scattered on 
planks; some wailing and sobbing; some apparently 
stupefied ; and some calmly awaiting what seemed their 
inevitable fate. All supposed the last hour had arrived, 
and in a few moments they should meet their Maker 
face to face.” 

“ Another sea like that which struck us, and our fate 
bad been that of the President—not a soul would have 
survived to tell the tale. 
all-wise Providence to say to the sea, ‘Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.’” 

“It was notso tobe. We were in imminent danger of 





But it pleased a merciful and | 


Capt. Watkins, whose exertions during all that fearful 
night had been almost superhuman, directed all his en- 
ergies to save us. To lighten the ship and stop the 
leaks were the first objects. To break up the hatches 
and commence discharging cargo was the work of a 
moment. Soldiers and sailors all lent a helping hand, 
and as each man knew he worked for his life, all work- 
ed with a will. Stauncheons were placed under the 
broken deck, and it was partially forced back to its 
place. It was found that the water gained upon us ra- 

pidly, The steam pump had become obstructed. Fifty 
soldiers were detailed to commence bailing. All day} 
and all night the work went on without intermission. 

Still, with every roll the ship took in large quantities of 
water, and we gained little upon the leak. Sunday 

morning, the 25th, the day of the nativity of our blessed 

Saviour, at last dawned upon us. The sky lighted up 

a little ; there was a short gleam of sunshine, and tlie | 
sea calmed a little. A sail or two was seen in the dis- 

tance, but none approached us. It was a gloomy 

Christmas to us. The work of bailing and pumping} 
went on, and we had gained on the leak. Monday, the 

26th, the gale continued with little abatement. All 

night Sunday the tempest roared round our devoted 

ship. The waves thundered against our sides and stern 

like cannon at the gates of a beleaguered city. Sleep 

was out of the question. For three nights we had none. 

We discovered a sail not far off. On approaching us 

she proved to be a brig; we spoke her. She reported 

herself short of provisions, and after supplying herself 
with barrels of beef and pork we had thrown overboard 

she went on her way. On Sunday, the 27th, discovered 

another sail bearing down upon us. She proved to be 

the bark Kilby, of and for Boston, from New Orleans, 

loaded with cotton, thirty-five days out. By authority 

of Col. Gates, commanding the detachment, she was 

chartered for government to convey the troops to the| 
nearest accessible post. Tuesday was too rough to dis- | 
embark any part of the command, but on Wednesday, 

the 28th, Col. Gates and family, Maj. Merchant and 

family, Col. Burke, Captains Fremont and Judd, with 

their families, Drs. Satterlee and Wirts, with some 

others whose names are not recollected, were safely em- 

barked on board the Kilby. Some forty or fifty soldiers, 

and some soldiers’ wives, also embarked—in all nearly 

one hundred persons. Night came on, and put a stop 

to any further operations. It had been agreed that the 

barque should lie by us till all on board the steamer 

were disembarked, but it came on to blow heavily in 

the night, and in the morning she had disappeared, and 

we saw her no more. Thus all the hopes of escape we 

based upon the Kilby were doomed to disappointment; 

and when, in the morning, we could trace no vestige of 
her on the remotest verge of the horizon, we experi-| 
enced the sickness of heart from hope deferred. 

“Once more we were alone on the boundless expanse 

of waters.” 

“We had now (Thursday, the 29th) reached the sixth 

day since the storm commenced. We were about to 

encounter death ina new form. A very large portion 

of the ship’s steerage had been filled with cargo, provi- 

sions, military stores, &c. The consequence was that 
the portion left for the soldiers was much crowded. It 
had been expected we should soon be in fine weather, | 
and that they could sleep comfortably in standee berths | 
on deck. When the storm came that was impossible, | 
they were consequently driven below. Crowded in| 
narrow quarters, exposed to cold and wet, obliged to be 

fed on an insufficient diet, in consequence of the loss of 
the galleys, and the impossibility of cooking for such 

numbers, it is no matter of surprise that disease soon 





geons having left, the charge of the sick fell upon the 
|surgeon of the ship. To add to our distress, nearly all 
the medicine in the ship had been either washed over- 
board or destroyed. The mortality was necessarily 


|day the 31st, the cheering sound rang through the vessel 
|that a ship was at hand. A light was discovered on the 
|bows. We immediately commenced firing signal guns. 
| They were answered by blue lights from the strange vsesel. 
| When the morning dawned we discovered a vessel with 
English colors. She came near enough to speak us, but 
the wind was so light as to render it quite impossible. We 
resorted to a kind of telegraphic communication, by writ- 
ing on boards in chalk with large letters. We succeed- 
ed in making her understand our situation, which, in- 





foundering ; but our gallant and undaunted commander, 


deed, was sufficiently obvious. She promised to lie by us.” 


“On Tuesday, the 3d January, our hearts were glad- 
dened by another sail, under American colours. She 
came near enough to speak her, and we learned that 
she was the Antarctic, three days out from New York, 
bound for Liverpool. She had five good boats, and 
after enduring the agony of suspense for so many days, 
it seemed that the hour of our deliverence had at last 
arrived. With the aid of the Antarctic’s boats we could 
all be conveyed on board the English ship, now ascer- 
tained to be the Three Bells, Captain Creighton, of 
Glasgow, bound for New York. The Bells had experi- 
enced much rough weather, and was leaky.” 


After great exertions they finally succeeded in 
conveying all who remained after the Kilby was 
parted from them, on board the Three Bells and 
the Antarctic, and it is cause for thankfulness, 
that all three vessels have arrived safely in port, 
though there has necessarily been great suffering 
among the rescued passengers. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamships Baltic and Europa have arrived from 
Liverpool during the last week. The information is to 
the 29th ult. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Cotton firm. 
vancing. 

CHINA.—The insurgents are still gaining ground. 

LIBERIA.—Sugar is being raised on the St. Paul’s. 
There is a monthly communication with England. 

CUBA.—The new Captain-General has liberated the 
negroes known as emancipadoes. 

UNITED STATES.—It is rumoured that the Ameri- 
can minister at Mexico, has made a treaty purchasing 
the Mesilla Valley for twenty millions of dollars. An 
attempt is being made in Congress, to repeal the Mis- 
souri Compromise Bill, so that the inhabitants of “ Ne- 
braska territory” may hold slaves. 

Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 190. 
Prevalent diseases, are of the lungs and bronchi. The 
District of Southwark has purchased a lot of ground for 
a public Square. The grain market firm, tending in 
price upward. 


Breadstuffs ad- 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Daniel M. Mott, O., $4, vols. 26 and 27; 
from Thos. Hirst, $3, to 24, vol. 26; from H. Knowles, 
agent, N. Y., for John C. Hopkins, $2, vol. 27; for Jos. 
Collins, $2, vol. 27; from Jehu Fawcett, agent, O., for 
Jos. Whinery, Isaac Bonsall, Samuel French, Samuel 
Enloes, $2 each, vol. 27, for Ed. Bonsall, jr., M. War- 
rington, M. Woolman, M. J. Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 26, 
for David Satterthwaite, $2, vol. 28; from Wm. Foulke, 
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